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Nam  Pham  Named  Director  of  ORI 

stresses  Family  Independence,  Community  Building 


Nam  Pham  smiles  when  asked  why  he 
left  a  successful  banking  career  to  become 
the  state's  top  immigration  policymaker. 
While  some  may  see  the  fields  of  banking 
and  newcomer  advocacy  as  worlds  apart, 
to  Pham  the  connection  between  them  is 
strikingly  clear. 

"I  was  a  banker  for  more  than  seven 
years/'  he  says,  "and  I  learned  to  jump  at 
investment  opportunities  that  yield  hand- 
some returns.  Helping  refugees  and 
immigrants  become  full  and  productive 
citizens  is  one  of  the  best  investments  we 
can  make,  as  a  nation  and  as  a  state.  This 
has  been  true  for  over  two  centuries,  and  it 
remains  true  today,  despite  arguments  to 
the  contrary." 

Pham  knows  the  value  of  investment  as 
a  banker  and  as  a  former  refugee  who,  in 
1975,  fled  a  war-torn  Vietnam  with  his 
family.  Once  in  the  United  States,  he 
hastened  to  learn  English,  worked  in  a  car 
wash  and  at  various  factory  jobs,  and 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


He  graduated  with  a  degree  in  Business 
Administration,  and  went  on  to  earn  a 
Master's  in  Public  Administration  from 
Harvard's  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment. Pham  worked  in  government  and 
higher  education  settings  as  a  budget 
analyst,  a  budget  director,  and  an  interna- 
tional trade  specialist,  and  joined  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston  in  1987  to  work  in 
national  lending,  international  credit,  and 
community  development.  He  also  served 
on  Governor  Weld's  Advisory  Council  on 
Refugees  and  Immigrants,  and  chaired 
that  group  from  1992  to  1994.  Pham 
became  ORI  Director  in  November,  1994. 


According  to 
Pham,  the  first 
step  in  helping 
refugees  and 
immigrants 
become  active 
and  productive 
"new  Ameri- 
cans" is  to  en- 
courage early 
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Nam  Pham,  continued 


employment  and  long-term  self- 
sufficiency.  "This  means  giving 
people  the  tools  to  achieve 
economic  independence  and  to 
become  involved  in  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  live  and 
work,"  he  says.  "With  these 
tools,  individuals  and  families 
and  whole  communities  will  be 
able  to  set  their  own  agenda, 
manage  their  own  resources,  and 
do  their  own  advocacy." 


An  Organizational  Structure 
to  Matchi  thie  Vision 

Pham's  vision  is  reflected  in 
OKI's  mission,  its  specific 
programs,  and  in  its  new  organ- 
izational structure.  Work  units 
that  were  once  built  around  the 
legal  designation  of  "refugee"  or 
"immigrant"  are  now  organized 
according  to  specific  functions. 
"People's  needs  are  often  similar 
even  though  they  have  different 
immigration  statuses  and  come 
from  different  countries,"  he 
says,  "and  many  newcomer 
families  in  the  state  have  mem- 
bers with  different  immigration 
statuses,  including  children  who 
are  U.S.  citizens." 

The  Family  Independence 
team,  formerly  the  Refugee  Unit, 
will  handle  refugee  resettlement 
programs  for  the  state  and  will 
oversee  implementation  of  the 
Wilson /Fish  Demonstration 
Project  (see  page  3  for  details). 
The  Community  Building  team 
will  focus  on  community  em- 
powerment activities  including 
citizenship  and  democracy 


education,  economic  develop- 
ment, leadership  development, 
and  capacity  building  for  the 
refugee  and  immigrant  self-help 
groups  known  as  Mutual  Assis- 
tance Associations  (MA As). 

"Massachusetts  has  always 
been  a  leader  in  refugee  and 
immigrant  issues,"  says  Pham, 
"and  I  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing that  distinction."  As  an 
example  of  ORI's  good  work, 
Pham  cites  ORI's  Citizenship  and 
Democracy  Education  Program, 
which  is  one  of  a  handful  of 
programs  nationally  that  trains 
people  in  democratic  participa- 
tion in  addition  to  helping  them 
become  naturalized.  He  also 
points  to  the  soon-to-be  imple- 
mented Wilson /Fish  Demonstra- 
tion Project  as  one  of  the  most 
creative  and  innovative  refugee 
employment  programs  to  be 
proposed  by  a  state  to  the  federal 
government. 


Spreading  the  Good  News 
about  Newcomers 

Another  of  Pham's  goals  is  to 
spread  the  word  that  newcom- 
ers, and  ORI's  programs  to  help 
them,  benefit  everyone  living  in 
the  Commonwealth.  He  admits 
this  will  be  no  small  task.  "Be- 
ing an  advocate  for  refugees  and 
immigrants  is  not  easy  these 
days,"  he  says.  "There  is  a  lot  of 
anxiety  and  confusion  out  there, 
and  people  are  looking  for  quick 
and  easy  explanations  for  things 
that  are  wrong  with  the  world. 
It's  easy  to  scapegoat  newcom- 


ers, and  it's  been  done  for 
centuries,  regardless  of  how 
inaccurate  it  is.  Luckily,  in 
Massachusetts,  most  of  our 
political,  religious,  and  commu- 
nity leaders  have  spoken  against 
the  rising  tide  of  xenophobia.  In 
this  state  we  know  that  newcom- 
ers come  in  search  of  American 
values  —  work,  freedom,  and 
family.  These  values  have 
always  been  the  secret  of 
America's  success  and  recogniz- 
ing that  becomes  even  more 
important  as  we  compete  in  an 
increasingly  global  economy." 


A  Mix  of  Compassion  and 
Good  Business  Sense 

For  Pham,  it  is  a  combination 
of  compassion  and  good  busi- 
ness sense  that  will  guarantee  the 
success  of  policy  and  programs. 
"Those  of  us  involved  with  new 
Americans  or  with  immigration 
policy  often  talk  about  compas- 
sion. We  help  newcomers 
because  of  our  compassion  for 
our  fellow  human  beings.  The 
Dali  Lama,  the  Tibetan  spiritual 
leader  and  Nobel  Prize  Laureate 
once  said,  'If  you  want  others  to 
be  happy,  practice  compassion. 
If  you  want  to  be  happy,  practice 
compassion.'  That  is  very  wise 
advice.  But  I  believe  that  wel- 
coming new  Americans  is  more 
than  an  act  of  compassion  —  it  is 
an  investment  in  the  future  of 
America." 
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Program  Updates 


The  Massachusetts 
Refugee  Resettlement 
Program 

The  Family  Independence 
Unit  is  fast  at  work  building 
programs  around  the  philosophy 
that  early  employment  is  always 
a  better  choice  for  refugees  than 
receiving  public  assistance.  To 
encourage  refugees  to  begin 
working  soon  after  their  arrival 
in  the  U.S.,  a  variety  of  post- 
placement  services  have  been 
designed  in  collaboration  with 
locally  based  employment 
service  agencies.  Services  are 
available  through  Jewish  Voca- 
tional Service  in  Boston,  Lu- 
theran Child  and  Family  Service 
in  Western  Massachusetts,  and 
the  City  of  Chelsea. 

According  to  Assistant 
Director  Judy  Whitmarsh,  the 
services  address  specific  barriers 
to  self-sufficiency,  for  example,  a 
shortage  of  training  and  educa- 
tional opportunities,  a  lack  of 
information  about  these  opportu- 
nities, and  a  lack  of  resources  to 
pay  for  them.  Services  include 
short-term  training  in  computer 
literacy,  drivers'  education,  how 
to  purchase  and  finance  a  used 
automobile,  and  how  to  develop 
a  career  plan  and  assess  one's 
work  performance.  Refugees  can 
also  tap  into  a  program  offering 
one-time  payment  of  an  employ- 
ment-related service,  for  example 
a  training  slot,  or  durable  goods 
such  as  work  tools.  In  addition, 
staff  and  providers  are  develop- 
ing the  first-ever  comprehensive 
directory  of  training  and  educa- 
tion opportunities  for  refugees. 


These  early-employment 
incentives  are  a  prelude  to  the 
soon-to-be-implemented  Wil- 
son/Fish Demonstration  Project. 
Wilson /Fish  represents  the  final 
phase  in  the  complete  restructur- 
ing of  Massachusetts'  refugee 
service  system  from  a  welfare- 
based  cash  and  medical  assis- 
tance program  to  one  promoting 
early  employment  and  long-term 
self-sufficiency. 


The  Center  for  Immigrant 
and  Refugee  Community 
Leadership  and 
Empowerment 

In  collaboration  with  new- 
comer communities  across  the 
state,  ORI  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  have 
established  the  Center  for 
Immigrant  and  Refugee  Commu- 
nity Leadership  and  Empower- 
ment (CIRCLE).  CIRCLE  will 
provide  leadership  development 
training  for  members  of  the 
"newest  of  the  new"  refugee  and 
immigrant  communities.  Train- 
ing will  take  place  at  UMass' 
Boston,  Amherst,  and  Lowell 
campuses,  with  more  locations  to 
be  added  as  CIRCLE  becomes  an 
institution  within  the  UMass 
system. 

Community  Development 
Manager  Debbie  Tom  says, 
"Because  the  CIRCLE  curriculum 
is  designed  to  be  learner-based, 
community  focused,  and  cultur- 
ally appropriate,  the  different 
sites  will  do  things  differently 
depending  upon  the  communi- 
ties they  serve.  Some  may  stress 
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Resources 


America's  Newcomers:  An  Immigrant 
Policy  Handbook,  1994,  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislators. 
Contains  reports  on  policy,  health 
care,  employment  and  training, 
diversity,  and  federal  and  state 
funding  issues.  Also  lists  refer- 
ences on  immigration  policy, 
immigration  contacts  nationwide, 
and  a  chronology  of  pertinent 
legislation.  Contact  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislators, 
1560  Broadway,  Suite  700,  Denver, 
CO  80202. 

Immigration  and  Immigrants:  Setting 
the  Record  Straight,  1994,  The  Urban 
Institute.  Addresses  goals  of 
immigration,  immigrant  character- 
istics, illegal  immigration,  and 
impacts  on  labor  market,  popula- 
tion, and  the  public  sector. 
Contains  a  summary  chart  of 
various  studies  of  immigration- 
related  labor  market  impacts. 
Contact  the  Urban  Institute,  2100 
M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
\^0037.  ^ 


classroom  learning  while  others 
will  be  much  more  field-ori- 
ented. And  because  it  is  a 
university-recognized  program, 
it  will  strengthen  refugee  and 
immigrant  community  building 
efforts  for  years  to  come." 

Project  staff  are  currently 
identifying  and  recruiting 
between  40  and  50  participants 
for  the  first  cycle  of  training  in 
the  competency-based  program. 
Many  participants  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  completion,  and 
some  may  able  to  transfer  credits 
to  an  academic  degree  program. 
For  more  information,  call 
Debbie  Tom,  727-7888,  ext.  335. 
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OR  I 


Citizenship  Information  Lines 

Pre-recorded  Infornnation 
Toll-free  Within  Massachusetts 


Cantonese  1-800-232-1513 

English  1-800-521-9400 

Haitian  Kreyol  1  -800-232- 1517 

Khmer  1-800-232-1518 

Mandarin  1-800-521-9401 

Portuguese  1-800-232-1519 

Russian  1-800-232-1514 

Spanish  1-800-232-1521 

Vietnamese  1-800-232-1523 
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State  Begins  Innovative  RefugeeProj^C^am^ 


Massachusetts  officials  have  designed 
and  implemented  a  new  way  to  resettle 
refugees  in  the  state,  with  cost  savings 
from  the  new  program  being  used  to  help 
refugees  achieve  long-term  economic 
independence.  The  new  Massachusetts 
Refugee  Resettlement  Program  improves 
the  traditional  welfare-based  refugee 
program  by  enabling  refugees  to  begin 
working  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  U.S., 
offering  services  to  help  them  move  out  of 
entry-level  employment,  and  coordinating 
these  and  other  services  at  the  community 
level. 

According  to  ORI  Director  Nam  Pham, 
"The  main  goal  of  the  state's  new  refugee 
program  is  self-sufficiency,  and  we  see 
early  employment  as  a  vital  step  to  self- 
sufficiency.  But  early  employment  alone 
will  not  accomplish  this  goal,  so  the  pro- 
gram includes  a  number  of  post-placement 
services  —  such  as  skills  training,  job 
counseling,  and  English  language  instruc- 
tion —  designed  to  help  people  find  and 
keep  better  jobs.  We  believe  that,  in  the 
long  run,  early  employment  is  a  better 
choice  for  refugees  than  receiving  public 


assistance,  and  thi^^i^]^lT]P^^0io^ffl|  it. 

Massachusetts  began  making  innovative 
changes  to  its  refugee  resettlement  pro- 
gram in  1992,  when  it  was  awarded  a 
grant  from  the  federal  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  to  rethink  and  redesign  the 
way  services  are  delivered  in  an  attempt  to 
lower  the  rate  of  public  assistance  usage 
by  refugees.  Five  other  states  received  a 
similar  grant,  but  Massachusetts  is  the  first 
to  implement  an  in-house  transitional 
assistance  and  early  employment  pro- 
gram. Since  1992,  the  program  has  been 
successful  in  reducing  assistance  costs  and 
helping  refugees  find  employment,  with  a 
five-fold  increase  in  the  number  who 
begin  work  within  a  few  months  of  their 
arrival.  "Our  goal  with  the  new  program," 
said  Pham,  "is  to  double  our  rate  of  im- 
provement over  the  next  three  years." 

Federal  law  designates  refugee  status  to 
those  who  have  fled  their  homelands  to 
escape  persecution.  Recent  arrivals  have 
come  from  a  variety  of  places,  for  example. 
Southeast  Asia,  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
Eastern  Europe,  Haiti,  and  Africa. 
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"I  Hereby  Declare  ..." 

ORI's  Citizenship  and  Democracy  Education  Project 


It's  happening  all  over  the 
state.  In  elder  housing  in 
Brighton  and  Chelsea.  In  private 
homes  and  social  clubs  in 
Lawrence.  In  a  New  Bedford 
medical  equipment  factory.  In  a 
Somerville  housing  project.  In 
public  libraries  in  Springfield 
and  Ludlow.  All  over  Massa- 
chusetts, people  are  preparing  to 
become  naturalized  U.S.  citizens 
in  ORI's  Citizenship  and  Democ- 
racy Education  Project  (CDEP),  a 
collaborative  effort  with  20 
community-based  organizations 
in  the  state. 

According  to  ORI's  citizenship 
coordinator  Maureen  Burke,  the 
diversity  of  classroom  locations 
is  just  one  facet  of  a  program 
serving  a  diverse  group  of 
people  in  a  variety  of  program 
models.  "When  we  rejected  the 
idea  that  there's  only  one  correct 
way  to  help  people  become 
citizens,"  Burke  says,  "we 
opened  the  door  to  creativity. 
And  the  agencies  providing 
services  have  shown  creativity  in 
all  phases  of  this  project,  from 
outreach  and  recruitment  to 
curriculum  and  program  de- 
sign." 


The  factory  class  in  New 
Bedford,  for  example,  (run  by  the 
Immigrants'  Assistance  Center 
and  the  UMass/ Dartmouth 
Workplace  Education  Center) 
recruited  participants  by  stapling 
flyers  to  paycheck  stubs.  The 
Lawrence  Family  Development 
and  Education  Fund  trains 
volunteer  parents  from  the 
school  system  to  provide  ser- 
vices, and  the  Welcome  Project  in 
Somerville  taps  into  neighboring 
Tufts  University  for  volunteer 
tutors.  The  Chinese  Progressive 
Association  recruited  an 
Emerson  College  graduate 
student  to  film  mock  INS  inter- 
views starring  CDEP  participants 
and  actual  INS  officials.  The 
Haitian  Multi-Service  Center  in 
Dorchester  runs  a  lending  library 
of  cassette  tapes  containing  U.S. 
history  lessons.  And  the  Ethio- 
pian Community  Mutual  Assis- 
tance Association  used  tax 
season  as  a  recruitment  tool  by 
talking  citizenship  with  clients 
seeking  help  with  tax  returns. 

It  is  clear  that  the  creativity  and 
program  flexibility  are  paying 
off,  with  over  2,300  people 
having  enrolled  in  the  program 
since  last  August.  Approxi- 
mately 400  have  already  passed 
the  biggest  hurdle  of  the  pro- 
gram —  the  INS  exam /interview 
—  and  most  of  them  are  waiting 
to  be  scheduled  for  their  swear- 
ing-in ceremony.  The  number  of 
people  already  sworn-in  is 
deceptively  low,  says  Burke, 
"because  the  process  can  take 
almost  a  year  to  complete.  As 
the  months  go  by,  we  will  see 
more  and  more  citizens  as  a 


result  of  our  program." 

Another  feature  of  the  CDEP 
program  is  that  in  addition  to 
helping  people  through  the 
naturalization  process,  it  trains 
them  to  put  their  citizenship 
status  to  good  use  through 
community  involvement  and 
civic  participation.  "In  the 
process  of  becoming  citizens," 
says  Burke,  "people  are  really 
learning  how  to  get  things  done 
in  the  community."  There  are 
other  outcomes  of  interest  as 
well.  Burke  reports  a  great  deal 
of  collaboration  and  information 
sharing  among  providers.  A 
statewide  meeting  in  late  June, 
for  example,  will  feature  a  "book 
fair"  of  innovative  curricula 
designed  for  the  program. 
Several  providers  are  working  to 
become  official  citizenship 
testing  centers,  and  some  are 
learning  how  to  conduct  applica- 
tion processing  workshops  in 
which  eligible  applicants  receive 
"one-stop"  assistance  completing 

C  N 

Toil-Free 
Citizenship  Info. 
1  (800)521-9400 
V  J 

the  INS  naturalization  applica- 
tion, complete  with  fingerprints 
and  photographs. 

According  to  ORI  Director 
Nam  Pham,  the  CDEP  reflects 
the  diversity  of  the  newcomer 

continued  on  next  page 
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Asian  Pacific  American  Youth 
Meet  to  Shape  Future 


They  began  the  conference 
with  a  multicultural  greeting  in 
Cantonese,  Hindi,  Japanese, 
Khmer,  Korean,  Lao,  Mandarin, 
Shanghainese,  Taisanese,  Taga- 
log.  Thai,  Urdu,  and  Vietnamese. 
They  ended  the  day  with  a 
similar  multicultural  farewell. 
And  in  between,  they  attended 
workshops  and  discussions  on 
activism,  gangs,  parents,  dating, 
violence,  the  media,  diversity, 
and  civil  rights. 

In  all,  over  600  youth  attended 
the  second  conference  of  the 
Coalition  for  Asian  Pacific 
American  Youth  (CAPAY).  The 
conference,  entitled  "Strengthen- 
ing Ourselves  to  Shape  the 
Future,"  attracted  youth  from  44 
high  schools,  eight  youth  groups, 
and  five  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. In  addition,  some  80  adults 
attended  the  conference  as 
teacher/ chaperons  or  volunteers, 
and  attended  their  own  work- 
shops on  the  multicultural 
classroom,  racism  and  stereo- 
types, and  promoting  youth 
activism. 

Tao  Nguyen,  a  recent  high 
school  graduate  who  is  a  volun- 
teer intern  with  CAPAY,  reports 
that  for  many  of  the  youths  it 
was  the  first  experience  seeing  so 
many  Asians  together  in  one 
place.  "They  were  impressed  by 
both  the  diversity  and  the 
similarities,"  he  said. 

The  conference  was  planned 
and  run  by  CAPAY,  and  was 
sponsored  by  a  number  of 
organizations,  including  ORI. 
According  to  ORI  Director  Nam 
Pham,  "Sometimes  we  are  so 


busy  taking  care  of  our  children 
and  building  a  future  for  them 
that  we  forget  how  energetic, 
visionary,  and  competent  they 
are.  CAPAY  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  in  the  country  of  those 
strengths,  and  the  conference 
showed  me  how  wise  it  is  to 
support  the  work  of  youth. 
Their  future  is  our  future,  too." 

CAPAY  grew  out  of  the  first 
Asian  Pacific  American  youth 
conference  held  in  December, 
1993.  It  is  led  and  governed  by  a 
Steering  Committee  comprised 
of  youth,  and  receives  guidance 
from  an  Adult  Advisory  Council. 
CAPAY  is  located  at  the  Institute 
for  Asian  American  Studies  at 
UMass-Boston.  Call  (617)  287- 
5658  for  more  information. 


Citizenship  continued 

community  in  Massachusetts, 
with  participants  from  Latin 
America,  China,  Southeast  Asia, 
Haiti,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Ethiopia, 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
The  program  also  addresses  the 
complexity  of  the  citizenship 
issue.  "People  have  different 
reasons  for  wanting  to  become 
citizens,"  says  Pham,  "but  there 
are  several  barriers  to  actually 
doing  it.  Our  program  tries  to 
remove  some  of  the  barriers  so 
that  newcomers  can  become  new 
Americans  in  every  sense  of  the 
word." 


Resources 


A  Guide  to  Immigration  Facts  and 
Issues,  National  Immigration  Forum. 
Informational  packet  contains 
issue  briefs  on:  citizenship, 
English  language  acquisition, 
costs  and  contributions,  U.S. 
asylum  policy,  illegal  immigra- 
tion, immigrant  women,  immi- 
grants and  African  Americar\s, 
cycles  of  nativism  in  U.S.  history, 
public  benefits,  and  health  care. 
Contact  the  National  Immigration 
Forum,  220  I  Street,  #220,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002-4362,  (202) 
544-0004. 

Help  Create  A  Resource. 

Ensuring  Equal  Justice:  Cultural  and 
Language  Desk  Reference  for  Judges, 
Lawyers,  and  the  Courts.  The 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association  is 
developing  a  reference  book  for 
judges,  attorneys,  and  court 
personnel  about  the  needs  of  non- 
English  speaking  persons  using 
the  Massachusetts  court  system. 
The  authors  seek  general  advice 
and  commentary,  and  help  with 
sections  of  the  book  that  will 
provide  information  on  specific 
regions,  countries,  and  cultures, 
as  well  as  actual  stories  of  people 
who  have  experienced  cultural 
and /or  language  barriers  in  the 
court  system.  Call  Gladys  Maged 
at  (617)  628-3986  or  write  to  her  at 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association,  20 
West  St.,  Boston,  MA  02111-1218. 

Health  Education  Grants 

The  Massachusetts  Health 
Research  Institute  awards  grants 
of  up  to  $5,000  for  projects 
educating  consumers,  providers, 
or  the  general  public  about  critical 
public  health  issues.  Grants  are 
typically  made  to  community- 
based  nonprofits  and  individuals. 
Next  application  deadline  is 
September  1, 1995.  Contact  Judy 
Levine,  MHRI,  18  Tremont  St., 
Suite  700,  Boston,  MA  02108, 
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Governor's  Awards 

Call  for  Nominations 

ORI  requests  nominations  for  the  1995  Governor's 
New  American  Appreciation  Awards.  The  awards 
will  publicly  honor  individuals  or  groups  who 
have  improved  the  lives  of  both  foreign-born  and 
native-born  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  Two 
categories  of  awards  will  be  given.  Category  One 
will  recognize  foreign-bom  individuals  (or  organi- 
zations) who  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  newcomer  community  and/ or  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Category  Two  will  honor  native-born 
individuals  or  groups  who  have  worked  on  behalf 
of  new  Americans. 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is  Friday,  July  7, 
1995.  For  more  information,  or  for  a  nomination 
form,  please  contact  Claire  McDonough,  (617)  727- 
7888,  extension  341. 
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Redesigned  Refugee  Employment  Program  A  Success 


Since  redesigning  its  refugee  resettlement 
program,  Massachusetts  has  seen  an 
increase  in  refugee  employment  rates  and 
a  reduction  in  the  time  it  takes  refugees  to 
begin  working  after  they  arrive  in  the  U.S. 

Although  the  new  Massachusetts  Refugee 
Resettlement  Program  (MRRP)  began 
officially  in  1992,  program  enhancements 
continue  to  be  made  and  outcomes  con- 
tinue to  improve.  For  example,  in  federal 
fiscal  year  1995,  some  52%  of  program 
participants  were  job-placed  as  compared 
to  45%  in  1994,  33%  in  1993,  and  17%  in 
1992.  And  the  rate  of  improvement  is 
even  more  dramatic  when  compared  to 
pre-MRRP  days  when  only  14%  of  partici- 
pants were  job-placed  during  the  year. 

Refugees  are  also  going  to  work  faster 
than  ever  before,  with  a  five-fold  increase 
over  1992  in  the  number  of  participants 
beginning  work  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival.  According  to  ORI  Director  Nam 
Pham,  this  outcome  reflects  a  core  MRRP 
philosophy  —  that  early  employment  is 
the  vital  first  step  toward  self-sufficiency. 


Under  the  program,  all  employable  refu- 
gees are  expected  to  begin  work  as  soon  as 
possible  after  arrival.  Together  with  an 
MRRP  case  manager  they  assess  specific 
skills  and  abilities  as  well  as  barriers  to 
employment  and  begin  the  job  search. 

Once  refugees  begin  working,  they  can 
take  advantage  of  a  range  of  services 
designed  to  help  them  find,  get,  and  keep 
better  jobs  —  to  move  out  of  entry-level 
work  and  toward  long-term  self-suffi- 
ciency. Depending  upon  specific  skills  and 
needs,  these  services  may  include  English 
language  instruction,  specific  vocational 
training,  or  job  upgrade  activities.  ❖ 

Reorganization  of  State  Government 

In  the  ongoing  reorganization  of  state 
government,  ORI  will  become  an  agency  of 
the  cabinet-level  Office  of  Family  Services. 
Pending  legislative  approval,  ORI  will  be 
known  in  the  future  as  the  Office  for  New 
Americans  of  Massachusetts.  Updates  will 
be  announced  in  future  issues  of  New 
Roots. 
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We  Should  Always  Lift  Our  Lamp  to  the  World 

Susan  Roosevelt  Weld  and  Williann  F.  Weld 


The  following  commentary  first 
appeared  in  The  Boston  Globe. 

From  the  building  of  the  railroads  to 
the  building  of  a  space  age  technol- 
ogy, immigrants  have  left  their 
imprint  on  our  nation  and  our 
commonwealth.  They  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  art,  religion,  science, 
education,  medicine,  business, 
theater,  and  to  every  aspect  of  the 
culture  that  is  known  throughout 
the  world  as  "American."  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  story  of  the 
United  States  is  the  story  of  immi- 
gration. 

Lately  we  have  been  amazed  at  the 
amount  of  confusion  that  surrounds 
immigration.  Almost  all  Americans 
recognize  the  value  of  past  immigra- 
tion; however,  many  are  uncertain  of 
the  value  of  immigration  today. 
They  point  with  pride  to  ancestors 
who  came  here  with  full  hearts  and 
empty  pockets,  who  prospered  and 
contributed  mightily  to  the  quality 
of  life  that  all  Americans  enjoy 
today.  At  the  same  time,  many  of 
them  wonder  if  changing  times  have 
modified  America's  needs.  Several 
bills  before  Congress  reflect  the  idea 
that  immigrants  are  no  longer  a 
tremendous  national  advantage  but 
instead  are  a  liability  that  must  be 
controlled. 

Is  the  United  States  now  so  self- 
sufficient,  so  rich  and  so  powerful, 
that  we  no  longer  need  immigrants? 
We  do  not  think  so.  We  look  at  an 
economy  that  is  rapidly  becoming 
global,  and  we  recognize  the  value 
of  speaking  more  than  one  language. 
We  look  at  the  information  highway, 
and  we  recognize  that  the  world  is 
getting  smaller  and  the  distances 
among  continents  are  shrinking. 
More  than  ever,  we  see  the  need  for 
new  ideas,  new  problem-solving 
skills,  new  Americans. 


But,  we  are  asked,  do  immigrants 
impose  an  intolerable  burden  on  our 
economy?  Are  we  looking  at  an 
increase  in  immigration  that  is 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our 
nation?  Studies  say  otherwise. 
Census  data  show  that  immigrants 
were  nearly  15  percent  of  our 
population  in  1910;  today  they  are  8 
percent.  Although  the  US  popula- 
tion has  tripled  during  that  time,  the 
immigrant  population  has  not 
doubled. 


Is  the  United  States 
now  so  self-sufficient, 
so  rich,  and  so  power- 
ful that  we  no  longer 
need  immigrants? 
We  do  not  think  so. 


Other  generally  accepted  "facts" 
about  immigration  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  figures.  For  example: 

•  A  1993  poll  indicates  that  70 
percent  of  Americans  think  that 
"most  of  the  people  who  have 
moved  to  the  United  States  in  the 
last  few  years  are  here  illegally."  The 
Urban  Institute,  however,  estimates 
that  in  1993  there  were  about  11 
million  aliens  in  this  country,  of 
whom  2.5  million  were  undocu- 
mented. 

•  Many  people  believe  that  today's 
immigrants  are  not  as  well  educated 
as  native-born  Americans.  Accord- 
ing to  census  figures,  however,  while 
more  immigrants  than  natives  have 


not  completed  high  school,  they  are 
twice  as  likely  to  hold  a  Ph.D. 

•  Although  it  is  widely  believed 
that  immigrants  put  people  out  of 
work,  the  Manhattan  Institute  tells 
us  that  of  the  ten  states  with  the 
highest  immigrant  populations,  only 
one  —  Illinois  —  is  among  the  ten 
highest  unemployment  states. 
Immigrants  start  businesses,  pay 
taxes,  purchase  goods  and  services, 
and  create  jobs. 

•  Nor  are  immigrants  overloading 
our  state  prisons.  A  1991  survey  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
showed  that  4  percent  of  state  prison 
populations  are  aliens.  Federal 
prisons  do  have  a  higher  percentage 
(25  percent)  of  aliens,  but  most  are 
international  drug  smugglers  and 
other  border-hopping  felons,  not 
immigrants. 

•  There  is  a  persistent  belief  that 
immigrants  use  far  more  welfare 
than  the  native-bom.  Actually, 
according  to  the  Urban  Institute,  2.3 
percent  of  immigrants  use  these 
services,  as  opposed  to  3.3  percent  of 
natives.  Only  if  you  factor  in 
refugees  escaping  intolerable 
conditions  in  their  home  countries 
does  the  percentage  go  higher,  and 
refugees  and  asylum-seekers  are 
allowed  public  benefits  for  eight 
months  only.  Immigrants  generate 
$285  billion  in  income  and  pay  over 
$70  billion  in  taxes  —  far  greater 
sums  than  the  $5.7  billion  they  use  in 
pubUc  assistance. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  the  eco- 
nomic evidence  is  overwhelming: 
Newcomers  support  themselves 
through  work,  not  welfare.  We 
therefore  question  the  wisdom  of 
provisions  in  Congress'  welfare 
compromise  that  would  make  legal 
immigrants  ineligible  for  most 
federal  social  services  for  five  years 

continued  on  next  page 
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after  their  arrival.  Legal  immigrants 
should  enjoy  rights  and  protections 
that  are  not  available  to  those  who 
break  the  law  to  come  here.  We 
believe  that  denying  ordinary 
citizens  benefits  to  future  American 
citizens  is  not  only  ungenerous  and 
unwelcoming,  but  also  unnecessary. 

Those  who  sponsor  immigrants 
pledge  to  take  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  them  through  a  process  called 
"deeming."  If  deeming  were 
enforced,  there  would  be  little  need 
to  yank  away  the  safety  net  from 
legal  arrivals.  And,  except  in  cases 
when  it  would  tie  immigrants  to 
spouses  who  batter  them  or  when 
the  sponsor  is  in  financial  distress, 
deeming  should  be  enforced. 

Another  proposal  before  Congress 
would  eliminate  the  "national 
interest  waiver"  that  eases  immigra- 
tion for  those  with  special  skills  and 
would  make  it  much  more  difficult 
and  expensive  for  employers  to  hire 
recent  graduates  of  American 
universities.  Right  now,  the  best  of 
these  students  are  often  hired  by  the 
best  of  our  high-tech  firms.  If  we 
start  telling  MIT  PhD's  that  their 
employment  future  in  the  United 
States  is  uncertain,  we're  not 
improving  the  economy  for  the 
native-born,  we're  sending  badly 
needed  talent  straight  to  our  global 
competitors;  we're  depriving  our 
businesses  of  the  whizzes  that  can 
help  them  grow;  and  we're  shrirtking 
opportunities  for  everyone.  We 
believe  this  proposal  should  be 
dumped  into  the  "cutting  off  your 
nose  to  spite  your  face"  file  and 
promptly  forgotten. 

Many  people  believe  that  unlike  the 
hard-working,  eager-to-learn, 
grateful  immigrants  of  the  past, 
today's  newcomers  do  not  want  to 
speak  English,  that  they  cling  to  their 
old  cultures,  and  tend  to  reject 
American  society  and  culture.  Our 
experience  has  been  the  opposite. 
We  find  that  despite  differences  in 
culture  and  language,  today's 
immigrants  quickly  recognize  that 


they  must  learn  English  if  they  want 
to  get  ahead.  We  also  find  that  to  an 
amazing  degree,  they  share  the  most 
traditional  of  American  values:  a 
disciplined  work  ethic,  strong  family 
ties,  religious  values,  an  inclination 
toward  entrepreneurship,  respect  for 
education,  personal  independence, 
appreciation  of  democracy,  and  a 
determination  that  —  whatever  it 


Any  way  you  look  at 
it,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming: Newcomers 
support  themselves 
through  work,  not 
welfare. 


takes,  whatever  sacrifices  may  be 
called  for,  whatever  deprivations 
must  be  endured  —  their  children 
will  have  a  better  life.  They  share 
with  other  Americans  a  conviction 
that  they  and  their  children  are 
smart  enough,  tough  enough  and 
brave  enough  to  answer  questions, 
solve  problems,  avert  disasters,  and 
ultimately  not  only  flourish  and 
thrive  themselves,  but  help  bring 
prosperity  and  honor  to  their  new 
country. 

And  they  are  right.  Immigrants  are 
not  helpless  victims,  relying  on  our 
charity  and  our  good  will  —  far  from 
it!  They  are  survivors.  It  takes 
courage,  creativity,  determination, 
and  commitment  to  abandon 
cherished  possessions  and  people, 
leave  the  known  for  the  unknown, 
cross  unfamiliar  territory,  and  set  up 
a  new  life  in  a  new  land.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  indomitable  human 
spirit  that  so  many  people  continue 


to  do  this  so  well. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  time  has 
come  to  extinguish  Lady  Liberty's 
lamp  and  to  slam  shut  the  golden 
door,  we  say  nonsense.  Did  you 
ever  notice  how,  in  the  Olympics 
Games,  the  Norwegians  look  like 
Norwegians,  the  Chinese  look  like 
Chinese,  the  Ethiopians  look  like 
Ethiopians,  the  Spaniards  look  like 
Spaniards,  and  the  Americans  look 
like  everybody?"  There  is  a  reason 
for  this;  Americans  are  everybody. 
America  is  still  a  young  country, 
somewhat  brash  perhaps,  occasion- 
ally prone  to  stumble  and  recover, 
and  then  stumble  and  recover  again. 
But  the  United  States  possesses  a 
vigor  and  a  record  for  accomplish- 
ment that  has  prompted  many  an 
Old  World  aristocrat  to  drop  his 
monocle  and  say,  "Wow!" 

Diversity  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  our  success.  We  believe,  as 
surely  as  we  believe  anything,  that 
immigration  is  good  for  the  United 
States  and  Massachusetts.  We 
welcome  new  Americans  and  the 
legacy  they  bring  with  them.  We 
firmly  believe  that  with  the  help  of 
our  new  Americans,  the  United 
States  will  do  far  more  than  survive: 
We  will  grow  and  mature,  and  we 
will  witness  the  unfolding  of  a 
nation  that  is  stronger,  wiser,  fairer, 
braver,  kinder,  and  more  prosperous 
than  anything  heretofore  seen.  We 
will  be  honored  to  be  a  part  of  it.  ❖ 

Good  Luck,  Tom! 

After  11  years  of  service  to 
the  Commonwealth,  Tom 
Ford  has  left  ORI  to 
become  Director  of  The 
Work  Place,  a  one-stop 
career  center  fostering 
economic  development  in 
the  City  of  Boston.  We 
miss  him  and  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  endeavor. 

V  y 
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Naturalization  Workshops 

Volunteers  are  needed  for  two  citizenship 
processing  workshops  that  ORI  will  hold  in  April. 
The  first  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  13, 1996  at 
Bunker  Hill  Community  College  in  Charlestown. 
The  second  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  27, 
1996  at  Springfield  Technical  Community  College. 

The  workshops  help  people  assemble  a  complete 
naturalization  package,  including  fingerprints  and 
photographs.  Volunteers  are  needed  for  all  aspects 
of  the  process  —  legal  assistance,  photography, 
fingerprinting,  traffic  control,  and  quality  control. 

For  more  information  contact  Maureen  Burke, 
(617)  727-7888,  extension  326,  or  Tony  Chaves, 
extension  348.  ❖ 
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Letter  from  the  Director 


Change  is  in  the  Air  .  .  . 


DEC  291997 


Dear  Friends: 


Greetings  to  our  many  victorious  friends.  After  what  seemed  an 
eternity  of  negative  press  and  immigrant  bashing,  I  perceive  an  im- 
proved attitude  in  government,  media,  and  people  in  general.  Oh,  we 
haven't  licked  injustice  or  bigotry.  We  haven't  attained  a  society  where 
everyone  is  truly  equal.  But  oh,  my  fi-iends,  we  have  made  progress. 

Not  long  ago  the  local  and  national  legislative  picture  was  grim. 
We  looked  toward  a  time  when  we  would  be  forced  to  resettle  new 
Americans  in  a  nation  where  elderly  and  infirm  immigrants  lose  SSI, 
where  people  who  have  worked,  paid  taxes,  and  even  served  in  our 
Armed  forces  are  denied  crucial  benefits.  We  saw  advocates  in  the 
halls  of  the  State  House  carrying  signs  that  read,  "Let  them  eat  some- 
thing". We  turned  to  each  other  and  asked,  "Is  this  our  Massachusetts?" 

Yes,  it  is.  Nationwide  and  statewide  we  owe  an  enormous  debt  to 
the  resolute  efforts  of  political  leaders  as  brave  and  effective  as  any  in 
history;  the  tireless  advocacy  of  people  who  care  and  WOULD  NOT 
GIVE  UP;  members  of  the  print  and  electronic  media  who  responded  to 
venom  with  truth,  and  to  intolerance  with  justice;  to  immigrants  them- 
selves, whose  courage  and  lives  cry  "shame"  to  those  who  would  say 
they  are  not  worthy  to  live  with  us.  It  is  still  our  Massachusetts.  I  would 
particularly  like  to  thank  Governor  Weld  and  Governor  Cellucci  and  the 
state  legislature  for  funding  citizenship  education  and  training  and 
maintaining  a  much-needed  safety  net.  Once  again,  your  vigilance  and 
advocacy  efforts  paid  off. 

We  also  see  greater  cooperation  among  immigrant  groups. 
People  know  there  is  power  in  unity,  and  we  can  be  most  effective 
when  we  work  together. 

For  an  outstanding  example  of  cooperation,  read  about  the  terrific 
relationship  between  the  Montserrat  and  Irish  communities  on  page  2. 

Speaking  of  immigrant  unity,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Lena 
Deevy  and  the  Irish  Immigration  Center  have  adopted  me.  In  September 
I  will  bike  through  1 85  mountainous  miles  in  the  west  of  Ireland  to 
help  raise  money  for  IIC's  worthy  causes.  People  on  my  staff  seem 
eager  to  sponsor  me.  Why  do  you  suppose  they  want  me  out  of  the 
country? 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  Governor's  New  American  Ap- 
preciation Award  ceremony  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  1 8,  from 
6  to  10  PM.  at  the  Marriott  Hotel  in  Cambridge,  and  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  help  us  celebrate  the  event  with  us. 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  issue  of  New  Roots.  I  know  we  will 
continue  to  work  together  to  support  the  United  States  as  she  strives  to 
maintain  the  principles  and  goals  that  make  her  unique. 

In  This  Issue: 

The  Montserrat-  Irish  Connection  F^.  2 

1997  Governor's  New  American  Appreciation  Awards  I*g.  4 

Legislative  Update  PS-  ^  1 


The  Montserrat  Aspirers  Community  and  the  Irish  Connection 

{Editor's  note:  Since  this  story  was  first  written,  the  situation  with 
Montserrat 's  volcano  has  become  very  serious,  causing  mass  evacua- 
tions of  the  island.  Our  prayers  are  with  the  Montserratians  who  have 
stayed  and  also  those  who  have  fled;  for  their  immediate  safety  and  the 
eventual  return  of  the  displaced  to  their  homeland.) 

Picture  a  warm  Caribbean  island,  palm  trees  wav- 
ing in  the  gentle  sea  breeze.  Now  picture  a  windshaped  is- 
land on  the  chilly  Atlantic  where  for  centuries  the  inhabit- 
ants treasured  the  warmth  of  a  turf  fire.  What,  you  may 
ask,  does  Montserrat,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  have  to  do  with  Ireland,  the  Emerald 
Isle?  Much  more  than  you'd  think,  says  Lena  Deevy  of  the 
Irish  Immigration  Center  (IIC)  in  Boston.  Hundreds  of  years 
of  shared  history  under  British  rule  have  given  the 
Montserratians  and  the  Irish  much  in  common,  including, 
customs,  celebrations,  food,  music  and  even,  names. 

During  the  1 7th  century,  Montserrat,  a  British  colony, 
was  d  plantation  populated  with  slaves  from  West  Africa  as 
well  as  people  from  other  Caribbean  islands.  The  1 7th  cen- 
tury was  a  difficult  time  for  the  Irish,  who  suffered  great 
religious  persecution,  and  many  fled  to  Montserrat.  The  Irish 
immigrants  responded  to  the  warmth  of  the  island  and  its 
people.  Marriages  took  place  and  not  only  a  generation  of 

babies  was  born,  but  one  with  ties  to  both  the  old  and  new  ^^^^^     celebration:  the  Black  and  the  Green 

worlds.  at  the  Montserrat  Aspirers  Community  Center 

In  recent  years,  with  the  help  of  ORI's  funding,  the 
Montserrat  Aspirers  and  the  IIC  have  offered  workshops 
on  welfare  and  immigration  reform,  as  well  as  classes  in 
computer  skills,  literature  and  math.  Deserving  students  are 
awarded  scholarships  with  money  raised  at  an  annual  fund- 
raising  dinner  and  other  events  throughout  the  year.  The 
Center's  newsletter,  Montserrat  Aspirers,  keeps  the  North 
American  Montserrat  community  connected. 

The  Montserratians  and  Irish  living  in  London  en- 
joy a  companion  relationship,  and  the  Montserratians  living 
in  Boston  wished  to  have  a  similar  relationship  with  the 
Boston  Irish  community.  As  their  ancestors  had  before 
them,  the  Montserrat  Aspirers  reached  out  to  the  Irish  com- 
munity, this  time  through  the  Irish  Immigration  Center .  Once 
contact  was  made,  the  Montserratians  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  IIC  and  the  two  groups  forged  a  mutually 
valuable  relationship. 

When  the  Montserrat  Aspirers  completed  work  on 
their  new  Community  Center,  which  required  the  hands-on 
"gut  rehab"  of  an  old  building,  they  invited  Lena  Deevy  of 
the  IIC  to  speak  at  the  grand  opening.  She  was  honored  to 
accept,  and  congratulated  the  Montserratians  on  their  great 
effort.  Later,  the  IIC  and  the  Montserratians  celebrated 
St.  Patrick's  Day  together,  a  holiday  greatly  beloved  by 
both  peoples. 


Montserrat  immigrants  have  settled  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Canada.  For  many  years  the  Boston  Montserrat 
community,  numbering  a  few  thousand  persons,  has  con- 
centrated in  the  Four  Corners  neighborhood  of  Dorchester, 
in  Roxbury,  Mattapan  and  Hyde  Park.  Almost  25  years  ago 
the  Montserrat  Aspirers  Inc.,  a  volunteer  social  and  cultural 
organization,  was  founded  to  provide  the  Montserrat  com- 
munity and  their  friends  with  a  place  to  meet  and  celebrate 
their  culture.  They  opened  a  new  Community  Center  three 
years  ago. 
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DV-99  Visa  Lottery 

The  DV-99  visa  lottery  has  been  announced  by  the  US  State  Department.  The  application  dates 
are  different  this  vear.  Applications  must  be  received  between  noon  on  Friday  24  October  nod  noo 
[Monday  24  November.  This  will  be  the  only  registration  period  for  the  DV-99  lottery,  the  usual 
February  registration  period  will   ot  be  held  in  1998. 

This  year's  lottery  is  the  same  as  other  years.  There  will  be  55.000  issued  worldwide  to  persons 
meeting  the  ehgibility  requirements.  No  one  country  can  receive  more  than  3,850  visas  in  any  one  year. 
To  enter  an  appUcant  must  be  a  native  of  one  of  the  ehgible  countries  and  must  have  either  a  high  schoo 
education  or  its  equivalent  or  two  years  of  work  experience  in  the  past  five  years  in  an  occupation 
requiring  at  least  two  years  of  training.  Only  one  entry  form  may  be  submitted  by  or  for  each 
applicant  during  this  registration  period.  If  your  spouse  is  eligible  to  apply  s/he  may  also  submit  an 
appUcation.  Yotu"  children  may  not  submit  separate  appUcations.  However,  if  either  of  your  applicatioi 
is  selected  your  spouse  and  children  will  be  processed  along  with  you.  Entries  received  before  or  after 
the  specified  dates  will  be  disqualified  regardless  of  when  they  are  postmarked.  Also  entries  sent  to  an 
incorrect  address  will  be  disqualified.  Please  check  and  recheck  your  appUcation  to  make  sure  that  eve; 
detail  is  correct. 

Natives  of  the  following  coimtries  are  not  eligible  to  apply:  Canada,  China  (Mainland  & 
Taiwan  except  Hong  Kong),  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  India,  Jamaica,  Mexico 
Philippines,  Pola:id,  South  Korea,  United  Kingdom  (except  Northern  Ireland)  and  its  dependent 
territories,  and  Vietnam, 

The  entry  shoidd  be  submitted  on  a  plam  sheet  of  paper  and  be  either  typed  or  printed  clearly. 
The  following  information  must  appear  on  the  entry: 

1.  FULL  NAME 

Last  name  (surname/family  name)  underUned.  first,  middle 
Example:  Smith.  Mary  Jane 

2.  DATE  AND  PLACE  OF  BIRTH 

Date:  Day,  Month,  Year  Example:  15  November  1961 

Place:  City/ Town,  District/County/Province,  Country 
Example:  Dublin,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland 

3.  APPLICANTS  NATIVE  COUNTRY  IF  DIFFERENT  FROM  COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH 

If  the  appUcant  is  claiming  nativity  in  a  country  other  than  his/her  place  of  birth  this  must  be 
clearly  indicated  on  the  entry.  This  information  must  match  with  what  is  put  on  the  upper  left 
comer  of  the  entry  envelope.  If  the  appUcant  is  claiming  nativity  through  a  spouse  or  parent  plej 
mdicate  this  here.  {Applicants  may  claim  "chargeability  "  to;  the  country  of  birth  of  a  spouse:  c 
minor  dependent  child  to  the  country  of  birth  of  a  parent:  and  an  applicant  bom  in  a  country  c 
which  neither  parent  was  a  native  or  a  resident  at  the  time  of  his/her  birth  may  be  charged  to  t 
country  of  birth  of  either  parent). 


4. 


NAME  &  PLACE  OF  BIRTH  OF  APPLICANTS  SPOUSE  AND  CHILDREN  (IF  ANY) 


5.  FULL  >L\1LENG  ADDRESS 

This  must  be  clear  and  complete.  This  is  the  address  that  your  notification  will  be  sent  to  if 
you  '\vin"  the  lottery. 

6.  PHOTOGRAPH 

Attach  a  recent  photograph  of  the  apphcant.  preferably  less  than  6  months  old.  The  photo 
should  measure  1.5  inches  square  and  have  the  apphcants  name  printed  on  the  back.  The 
photograph  should  be  attached  to  the  to  the  entry  with  clear  tape  -  do  not  use  staples  or  paper 
clips  -  which  can  jam  the  mail  processing  equipment. 

7.  SIGNATURE 

Failure  to  personally  sign  the  entry  will  disqualify  the  apphcant 

MAILING  THE  ENTRY 

Submit  the  entry  by  regular  or  air  mail  to  the  address  matching  the  region  of  the  applicants  coimtry 
of  nativity.  Entries  sent  by  express  or  priority  mail,  fax,  hand  messenger,  or  any  means  requiring  receipts 
or  special  handling  will  not  be  processed.  The  envelope  must  be  between  6  and  10  mches  long  and  3.5 
and  4.5  inches  wide.  In  the  upper  left  hand  comer  of  the  envelope  the  apphcant  must  show  his/her 
coimtry  of  nativity  followed  by  his/her  name  and  address.  The  mailing  address  is  the  same  for  ail  entries 
except  for  the  zip  code.  That  address  is  DV-99  Program  National  Visa  Center,  Portsmouth,  NH 
(insert  correct  Zip  Code)  USA.  Be  siu'e  to  put  the  correct  zip  code  on  the  appUcarion.  Zip  Codes  are 
listed  below.   If  yoiu  native  coimtry  is  in: 


Asia  00210 

South/Central  America,  Caribbean  00211 

Europe  00212 

Afiica  00213 

Oceania  00214 

North  America  00215 


The  Irish  Immigration  Center  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  Pastoral  Center,  the  Ancient  Order  O 
Hibernians,  the  Charitable  Irish  Society  and  the  Office  for  Refiigees  and  Immigrants  will  once  again  be 
organizing  a  series  of  workshops  and  mformation  sessions  to  provide  information,  Uterature  and 
assistance  to  any  unmigrants  wishing  to  apply  for  this  lottery.  The  situation  for  immigrants  has  become 
more  difficult  in  the  past  year  with  the  passing  of  legislation  at  national  level  that  will  impact  people  wh( 
overstay  their  visas.  It  is  unportant  to  attend  one  of  the  following  workshops  to  get  the  latest  informati 
on  this  situation  which  is  likely  to  change  again  before  the  appUcation  period  begins. 

Information  Session 
Jackson  Mann  School,  Union  Square,  AUston 
Wednesday  October  22  from  7-9  p,m. 

Information  Session 
St  Marks,  1725  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester 
Tuesday  October  28  from  7-  9  p,m. 

Applications  Assistance  Workshop 
Quincy  High  School,  Hancock  Street,  Quincy 
Saturday  November  15, 1997 from  10  am  -  2  p,m. 

For  more  information  call  the  Irish  Immigration  Center  at  (617)  367-1126 


1997  Governor's  New  American  Appreciation  Award 


ORI  is  pleased  to  announce  that  the  third  annual 
Governor's  New  American  Appreciation  Awards  will  be 
presented  at  a  dinner  to  be  held  at  the  Cambridge  Marriott 
Hotel  on  Saturday,  October  18,  1997.  The  New  American 
Appreciation  Award  was  created  in  1995  to  honor  five  new 
Americans  who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  five  native-bom  Americans  who  have 
significantly  helped  refugees  and  immigrants  make  the  chal- 
lenging transition  from  newcomer  to  new  American.  The 
deadline  for  nominations  was  May  3 1  and  was  extended  for 
more  nominations  through  June  30.  The  final  selection  of 
honorees  was  made  by  an  impartial  panel  in  early  August. 

The  Governor's  New  American  Appreciation 
Award  winners  for  1997  are:  in  Category  1  (New  Ameri- 
cans), Atsuko  Fish  (Asian  American  Commission), 
Fatinha  Kerr  (Marlborough  Emergency  Service  Founda- 
tion), Pastor  Richard  Law  (Wollaston  Lutheran  Church), 
Judge  Jacques  Leroy  (Trial  Court  of  Springfield),  Luis 
Pedroso  (Qualitronics,  Inc.)  and  Henri  Termeer  (Genzyme 
Co.);  and  in  Category  2  (Native  Bom  Americans)  Pat  Baker 
(Mass.  Law  Reform),  Judith  and  Alan  Bernstein  (re- 
tired teachers),  Margaret  Van  Duyne  (One  with  One), 
Muriel  Heiberger  (MIRA),  and  Alan  Lupo  (Boston 
Globe).  A  tie  between  two  contestants  for  Category  1  re- 
sulted in  an  extra  winner  this  year.  As  in  previous  years, 
honorees  will  be  awarded  a  beautifully  hand-crafted  wooden 
boat,  symbolizing  the  mode  of  transportation  most  often  used 
to  bring  newcomers  to  our  shores.  Govemor  Cellucci  is 
scheduled  to  give  the  awards  personally,  while  700  mem- 
bers of  the  newcomer  community  in  Massachustts  will  be 
there  to  help  celebrate  the  honorees'  achievements. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Award,  an  art  contest  was 
again  held  in  the  spring  for  fourth  and  fifth  graders  from 
schools  all  across  Massachusetts.  The  children  were  asked 
to  create  drawings  and  paintings  illustrating  "What  Immi- 
gration Means  to  Me."  The  response  was  tremendous;  more 
than  three  hundred  students  from  thirty  schools  entered  the 
conicst.  Among  the  inspired  images  were  depictions  of  peace 
and  harmony  and  of  the  world's  people  coming  together  by 
holding  hands.  There  were  drawings  about  the  students'  own 
native  lands,  where  straw  huts  and  farm  animals  seemed  to 
come  to  life  through  the  children's  artistic  abilities. 

The  entries  were  narrowed  down  to  fifty  semi-fi- 
nalists. From  those,  twenty  were  selected  as  finalists  and 
four  winners  were  chosen  from  that  group.  Marilia 
Nascimento,  a  fifth  grader  from  the  Potter  Road  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Framingham  won  First  Prize.  Second  Prize 
went  to  Toeun  Buth,  a  fourth  grader  from  the  Studley  School 
in  Attleboro.  Third  Prize  was  captured  by  Amy  Chan,  a 
fifth  grader  from  the  Holmes  School  in  Maiden,  and  the 
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Fourth  Prize  winner  was  Ashley  Morris,  a  fourth  grader 
from  the  Clapp  School  in  Wobum.  Each  winner  will  receive 
a  US  Savings  Bond,  to  be  presented  at  the  reception  before 
the  Awards  dinner  on  October  1 8. 

Following  the  reception,  there  will  be  a  banquet,  a 
slide  presentation,  the  awards  presentation,  live  perfor- 
mances, and  for  the  first  time,  a  silent  auction.  Among  the 
valuable  auction  items  is  a  beautiful  hand-made  wooden 
decoupage  screen  created  and  donated  by  ORI  staffer  Donna 
Crowley.  This  item  is  guaranteed  to  go  fast,  so  come  pre- 
pared to  bid!  We  are  accepting  donations  for  the  silent  auc- 
tion. All  proceeds  from  the  event  will  help  fund  immigrant 
youth  programs.  An  enjoyable  and  inspiring  evening  has  been 
planned.  Everyone  is  invited  to  attend.  For  tickets  and  more 
information,  please  contact  Tony  Chaves  at  (6 1 7)  727-7888, 
ext.  348. 


Legislative  Update /continued  from  pg.6 

Noncitizens  who  entered  the  US  begore  July  1 , 1996  may 
be  eligible  for  all  health  care  options.  Those  with  PRUCOL 
status  are  ineligible  for  long  term  care,  and  undocumented 
immigrants  are  eligible  for  emergenct  services  only. 

FEDERAL 

SSI  and  derivative  Medicaid  eligibility  will  continue  for 
all  legal  immigrants  who  were  receiving  SSI  last  August 
22nd,  as  mentioned  above.  Legal  immigrants  who  were 
residing  in  the  US  last  August  22nd,  but  who  were  not  re- 
ceiving assistance  on  that  date,  will  have  access  to  SSI  and 
derivative  Medicaid  if  they  are  needy  and  disabled. 

The  refugee  exemption  from  the  welfare  restrictions  for 
SSI  and  Medicaid  has  been  extended  from  five  to  seven 
years.  Cuban  and  Haitian  Entrants  and  Amerasians  are  en- 
titled to  receive  federal  and  state  public  benefits  as  refu- 
gees. 

The  definition  of  "veteran'  has  been  expanded  for  pur- 
poses of  federal  benefits  to  include  Hmong  and  Laotian  vet- 
erans who  fought  on  behalf  of  the  US  armed  forces  during 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  expanded  definition  also  includes  the 
unmarried  surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  or  active  duty  ser- 
vice person. 


Montserrat/Irish  cont. 


New  Americans  at  ORI: 


Today,  many  Montserratians  experience  diffi- 
culties with  immigration  issues.  Although  most  came  to 
the  US  through  the  Family  Reunification  Provision,  some 
islanders  came  to  the  US  on  tourist  visas.  Additionally. 
Montserratians  hold  British  passports  which  disqualify 
them  from  the  new  diversity  visas.  The  recent  deadly 
and  devastating  eruption  of  Montserrat's  volcano  com- 
pounded the  problem,  and  caused  many  of  the  islanders 
to  flee  in  haste  to  the  US.  Some  are  now  undocumented 
Others  are  still  stuck  on  the  island  with  an  active  vol- 
cano. They  are  desperate  to  leave  but  are  unable  to 
come  here  legally  to  be  with  family  and  friends. 


Of  course,  the  new  federal  and  state  immigra- 
tion and  welfare  changes  also  affect  both  Montserrat 
and  Irish  immigrants,  leaving  many  confused,  fearful  and 
in  need  of  answers  and  assistance.  To  provide  assis- 
tance in  this  time  of  "reform,"  the  IIC  has  conducted 
workshops  on  immigration  and  welfare  changes  includ- 
ing citizenship,  advice  on  citizenship  materials,  workers 
rights,  discrimination,  the  benefits  of  trade  unions  and 
options  for  employment.  The  Montserratians  and  the 
Irish  share  a  tradition  of  hard  work  and  survival,  and 
gainful  employment  is  usually  their  number  one  concern. 

The  Montserrat  and  Irish  communities  in  Bos- 
ton have  a  good  thing  going  in  their  strong  historic  con- 
nection. Many  of  us  could  learn  a  lesson  from  their  col- 
laboration, and  pay  more  attention  to  our  similarities  than 
to  our  differences. 


Hong  Nguyen,  Payment  Supervisor  at  ORI  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1986  as  a  refugee  from  Vietnam.  Her 
family  was  branded  as  "landowners"  and  "capitalists"  by  the 
Vietnamese  government  because  of  her  father's  service  to  the 
US  government  during  the  war.  This  made  higher  education 
and  jobsout  of  the  question  for  Hong  and  her  family.  With  a 
dismal  future  ahead  of  her  in  Vietnam,  and  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing a  better  life  in  the  US,  she  fled  Vietnam  by  boat  and  stayed 
in  a  Malaysian  refugee  camp  under  dreadful  circumstances  for 
two  years  and  suffered  many  hardships  before  finally  arriving 
on  our  shores. 

Hong  knew  that  she  would  never  return  to  Vietnam, 
and  that  America  would  be  her  permanent  home.  Since  then, 
with  hard  work  and  determination,  she  has  learned  English,  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  Accounting,  has  married  and  started  a  family 
and  enjoys  working  for  ORI. 

Hong  became  a  naturalized  citizen  in  the  summer  of 
1996;  when  asked  what  made  her  decide  to  become  a  citizen, 
she  readily  answered  that  her  years  of  life  here  in  Boston  have 
made  her  decide  she  wanted  to  be  an  American.  Hong  enjoys 
being  a  citizen  and  she  is  glad  and  proud  that  here  in  America, 
she  benefits  directly  from  her  own  hard  work.  Hong  lives  with 
her  husband  and  children  on  the  South  Shore,  where  she  enjoys 
her  piece  of  the  American  Dream. 

Leopoldina  (Dina)  Dunn's  familiar  and  friendly  face 
has  graced  ORI's  reception  desk  since  1995.  Dina  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1969  from  the  island  of  Fogo,  Cape  Verde. 
Dina's  father  petitioned  for  her  family,  including  her  mother  and 
four  siblings,  to  join  him  here.  Lacking  a  knowledge  of  English, 
Dina  struggled  through  school  in  those  early  years  (there  were 
no  bilingual  education  or  ESL  classes  available  to  her  at  that 
time).  She  worked  hard  to  learn  English,  and  finished  high  school. 
Dina  also  took  accounting  courses  at  ABCD  after  she  had  mar- 
ried and  started  a  family. 

Dina  became  a  citizen  in  early  June  1997.  Dina  is  a 
devoted  wife  and  mother  of  three  children.  She  thinks  there  are 
few  other  places  in  the  world  with  the  freedoms  and  quality  of 
life  we  have  in  the  United  States.  When  asked  why  she  became 
a  citizen,  her  answer  was  no  surprise:  to  ensure  the  future  well- 
being  of  her  children  in  America. 
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Announcements: 

New  Book  Chronicles  Protection  of  Jews 
by  Albania  During  the  Holocaust 


Frosina 


The  Frosina  Foundation  and  Brunswick  Press 
have  just  published  Harvey  Samer's  newly  updated  book 
RESCUE  IN  ALBANIA;  One  Hundred  Percent  of  Jews 
in  Albania  Rescued  from  Holocaust,  a  hard  cover  book 
with  a  forward  by  Van  Christo.  The  book  tells  the  little- 
known  story  of  the  heroism  of  the  Muslim  and  Christian 
Albanians  who  not  only  protected  all  of  the  Albanian  Jews 
from  the  Nazi  occupiers  but  also  managed  to  save  foreign 
Jews  as  well. 

RESCUE  IN  ALBANIA  also  chronicles  the  his- 
tory of  Jews  in  Albania  from  Roman  to  recent  times.  This 
fascinating  book  is  available  through  the  Frosina  Founda- 
tion. For  more  information,  write/call/email:  The  Frosina 
Foundation,  1 00  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  MA  02 11 6/  6 1 7- 
482-2002A'anChristo@frosina.org. 

Mass  Swearing-In  Ceremony   at  Fleet 
Center-September  17th 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  will 
swear-in  5,000  new  citizens  at  the  Fleet  Center  in  Boston, 
in  the  largest  ceremony  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
New  England  region.  The  ceremony,  an  all  day  event,  is 
being  planned  for  Wednesday,  September  1 7th,  to  com- 
memorate National  Citizenship  Day.  INS  Commissioner 
Doris  Meisner  will  attend  the  ceremony. 

Starting  at  about  10:00  a.m.,  individual  processing 
will  take  place,  and  the  oath  of  citizenship  will  be  adminis- 
tered at  about  3:00  p.m.  Immediately  following  the  cer- 
emony, from  about  3:30  to  7:30  p.m.,  there  will  be  a 
reception/festival  on  Boston  City  Hall  Plaza,  with  food 
and  ethnic  music  and  other  entertainment. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  help  this  massive 
effort  go  smoothly.  To  volunteer  to  help  with  the  cer- 
emony, or  to  offer  services  and  resources  (food,  enter- 
tainment etc.),  Please  contact:  MIRA  @  350-5480. 


ORI  Staff  Changes: 

Mealea  Chan  served  for  more  than  two  years  as  Program 
Coordinator  in  the  Community  Building  Unit.  She  is  leaving  ORI 
to  become  Director  of  Community  Investments  for  the  United 
Way. 

Marilyn  Lee-Tom  will  be  leaving  her  position  as  General  Counsel 
to  join  the  Massachusetts  Law  Reform  as  a  Family  Lawyer  in  Sep- 
tember 1997. 

Wendy  Ko  will  be  leaving  her  position  as  Fiscal  Manger  in  mid- 
September  to  join  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

We  wish  the  best  to  Mealea,  Marilyn  and  Wendy. 

Vivie  Hengst  will  serve  as  Acting  General  Counsel. 

Richard  lerardi  transferred  from  the  Communications  Unit  to  the 
Family  Independence  Unit  in  July,  1997.  Rick  has  worked  for  more 
than  two  years  as  a  Public  Information  Officer. 

Nina  Nguyen  joined  ORI  in  July  1997  to  fill  Rick's  position  of 
Communication  Assistant.  Nina  recently  graduated  from  Tufts 
University  with  a  BA  in  Asian  Studies  and  Sociology. 

Deni  Ozan-George  left  the  Children's  Trust  Fund  to  join  ORI  in 
July  1997  as  the  new  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

Thu  Ha  Pham  has  come  on-board  as  Accounting  Assistant.  She 
is  a  3rd  year  student  at  UMass  Boston. 

David  Wong,  former  Assistant  to  Nam,  has  moved  to  the  Family 
Independence  Unit  in  July  1997.  He  is  a  Program  Planner. 
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Legislative  update  on  FY'98  Budget:  Immigrant  Provisions  e 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Immigrants  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  Supplementary  Security  Income  (SSI)  may  be  eligible  for  Emergency  Aid  to 
the  Elderly  Disabled  and  Children  (EAEDC).  The  FY'98  budget  allocated  an  additional  $28.6  M  for  EAEDC  cash  ben- 
efits for  legal  immigrants  terminated  from  SSI  because  of  their  noncitizen  status.  (In  good  news  for  the  immigrant 
community,  under  a  recent  revision  of  the  federal  welfare  reform,  immigrants  receiving  SSI  on  or  before  August  22, 
1996  will  not  be  terminated  from  SSI). 

Noncitizen  families  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  federal  Transitional  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  (TAFDC) 
may  be  eligible  for  Supplemental  TAFDC.  The  budget  allocated  $20.7M  for  a  new  Supplemental  TAFDC  program  for 
legal  immigrant  families  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  TAFDC  because  of  their  noncitizen  status.  There  is  a  six  month 
residency  requirement  for  this  benefit. 

To  be  eligible  for  either  EAEDC  or  Supplemental  TAFDC,  an  immigrant  must:  (1)  "engage  in  efforts"  to  become  a 
citizen  unless  '"good  cause"  exists;  and  (2)  make  reasonable  efforts  to  cooperate  with  Department  of  Revenue  (DOR) 
and  the  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance  (DTA)  to  enforce  his/her  sponsor's  affidavit  of  support.  The  US  Attorney 
General  has  not  yet  issued  the  new  "enforceable"  affidavit  of  support;  but  when  it  is  issued,  the  requirement  to  cooperate 
will  be  triggered.  DTA  has  issued  initial  regulations  defining  "good  cause"  exceptions. 

Noncitizens  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  the  federal  Food  Stamps  program  may  be  eligible  for  the  state  Food  Stamp 
Program.  The  budget  allotted  $5M  for  the  purchase  of  federal  food  stamps  for  noncitizens  no  longer  eligible  for  federal 
food  stamps.  There  is  a  six  month  residency  requirement  for  this  benefit.  The  State  also  provided  $3M  for  the  Food  Bank 
Program. 

A  Citizenship  Assistance  Program,  to  be  administered  by  the  Office  for  Refugees  and  Immigrants,  has  been  funded  to 
aid  legal  noncitizens  of  the  US.  The  State  has  provided  $2M  for  FY'98,  and  plans  to  provide  an  additional  $2M  for  each 
of  the  next  two  years.  Priority  will  be  given  to  people  who:  (1)  are  eligible  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  within 
three  years;  and  (2)  are  receiving  state  funded  benefits  and  have  been  determined  ineligible  for  federally  funded  benefits 
solely  because  they  are  noncitizens.  (cont.  on  pg.  4) 
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